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hundred years, since it is the first actual attempt to deal with the 
problems and anomalies of modern British imperialism; and Professor 
Fairlie would have done well to devote to it more attention than to 
prize courts, food control regulations, and local government board's 
committees. His discussion of the central administration of the British 
army is also somewhat lacking in insight: one misses in his pages such a 
penetrating analysis of the defects of the British organization for war 
as is to be found, for example, in the last chapter of General Maurice's 
Forty Days in 1914- 

But in these and in similar matters, Professor Fairlie was doubtless 
limited by his materials; and on the whole, if the preliminary charac- 
ter of the book is kept in mind, the student of the British constitution 
will find himself placed under great obligation by reason of the vast 
amount of new material brought together. 

W. S. Wallace. 

McM aster University. 

The European Commonwealth. Problems Historical and Diplo- 
matic. By J. A. R. Marriott. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1018. Pp. xi, 360.) 

Mr. Marriott, who is perhaps the most prolific English-writing his- 
torian of nineteenth century Europe, has selected for republication 
under this title fifteen out of his many war contributions to the English 
reviews. Transition from chapter to chapter in a book thus constructed 
is necessarily very abrupt, but the author hopes that some unity of 
thought is to be found "in the problem presented by the evolution of 
the European Nation-State and the influential though elusive prin- 
ciple of nationality." An interesting chapter on the rise of modern 
diplomacy argues clearly that diplomacy is modern, "the necessary 
concomitants of the States-system which has characterized and domi- 
nated the European polity for the last four hundred years;" and this 
is followed by two essays that point, by special reference to British 
and German foreign policy since the fifties, the reorientation of 
diplomatics that dates from the late seventies. 

The bulk of the studies is concerned with the historical aspect of 
questions directly propounded by the origins and course of the war — 
the consistency of Hohenzollem policy, the influence of Belgium, 
especially in its relation to British interest in continental develop- 
ments, the nationalistic and territorial problems of Poland, the Balkans, 
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and the Adriatic. The concluding essay rehearses once again the 
lessons of the failure of 1815-1822. 

The breadth of Mr. Marriott's learning combines with the ease and 
clarity of his style to fit him peculiarly for the instruction of that 
enormous thinking public which, both in Britain and America, has 
been shocked in these last years by a realization of its ignorance of 
the evolution of modern Europe into a belated excursion to its his- 
torical sources. It is true that Mr. Marriott cannot add very much 
to the close student's knowledge of nineteenth century diplomacy; as 
he points out more than once, the field of research is strictly limited 
by the impossibility of obtaining access to the British Foreign Office 
Papers of the last sixty years, and by the care with which these records 
are guarded from the public eye as far back as the accession of Vic- 
toria. Also, in the nature of the case, he is far more concerned that the 
great questions shall be properly asked than that an historian should 
be expected to answer them. But he excels in the art of making these 
questions grow and stand out from their true historical background, 
and thoughtful people will at least find in his appeal to history a whole- 
some corrective to the glib anathematization of phrases like "secret 
diplomacy" and "balance of power" that seems in too many quarters 
to do duty for an honest study of the international past. 

W. P. M. Kennedy. 

University of Toronto. 

The State and the Nation. By Edward Jenks. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. Pp. vii, 312.) 

The State in Peace and War. By John Watson. (Glasgow and 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. viii, 296.) 

Political scientists are laboring under a grave handicap. Their 
terminology is defective. How shall we describe the concept to which 
many of us are accustomed to apply the term state? What is the 
difference between a state and a nation? Too much of our energy is 
in a fair way to be dissipated in barren logomachy. Fundamental 
definitions need standardization. 

Professor Edward Jenks has recently revised the text, long known 
under the title of A Short History of Politics, and renamed it The 
State and the Nation. The new name implies a distinction between 
the two concepts. When we examine the contents of the volume, we 



